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bring about an accommodation with the farmers-general and Robert Morris in the affair of the tobacco. But the dreaded suit became inevitable, and, in order to urge it forward, he was advised to visit his judges. This he accordingly did, and in the course of the day obtained assurances from the grocer, that the court was "impartial, and alike uninfluenced by farmers and grand seigneurs, that he would do everything in his power for the cause, etc.;" from the vender of skins, who was so surprised by a chariot stopping at his door "and a servant in livery inquiring for him, without anything of the humble suitor in his countenance," that his " honor was brought into the street" by the unusual proceeding, a promise to do everything in his power ; and from the amiable M. Levi, the vintner, a promise to mention the matter to his brethren at the earliest opportunity, with many assurances that " he believes my suit to be good, and that they desire to give the best reception to strangers, etc.; that of course a winter passage of a thousand leagues is not undertaken on light ground by a man of common understanding, etc. I of course assure him that there is doubtless every reason for confiding in the justice of the French, yet a stranger opposed to a powerful company is at a disadvantage/' After interviews with the bookseller, the woollen draper, the goldsmith, and the furrier, Morris says he was quite overcome by the ludicrous side of the picture, "which is so strongly painted to my own eyes that I cannot forbear laughing at myself, and having at length brought this disagreeable scene to. an end, as a means of refreshment I utilize a ticket which I have for the Pare Monceau, where I walk a considerable time. It has merit, and has cost at least as much as it deserves. The gardener, an Englishman, and believing me to be one, is so kind as to direct a sentinel to find me out, and thenin a
